
CAP 

Hcav’n’s great view is one, and that the whole ; 

That counterworks each folly and caprice , 

That difeppoints th’ effect: of ev’ry vice. Pope. 

If there be a fingle fpot more barren, or more diftant from 
the church, the rector or vicar may be obliged, by the caprice 
or pique of the bilhop, to build, under pain of fequeftration. 

Swift. 

Their paffions move in lower fpheres, 

XVher e’er caprice or folly fleers. Swift. 

All the various machines and utcnfils would now and then 
play odd pranks and caprices , quite contrary to their proper 
ftru&ures, and defign of the artificers. Bentley. 

Capri'cious. aelj. [capricicux, Fr.J Whimfical ; fanciful ; hu- 
mourfome. 

Capri'ciouslv. adv. [from capricious.'] Whimfically ; in a 
manner depending wholly upon fancy. 

Capricious ness. n. f. [from capricious.'] Thequality of be- 
ing led by caprice, humour, whimficalnefs. 

A fubject ought to fuppofe, that there are reafons, although 
he be not apprifed of them ; otherwife he mull tax his prince 
of capriciouj'nefs , inconftancy, or ill defign. Swift. 

Ca'priCORN. n.f [capricomus, Lat.] One of the figns of the 
zodiack ; the winter folftice. 

Let the longcft night in Capricorn be of fifteen hours, the 
day confequently mull be of nine. Notes to Creech's Manilius. 
CAPRIOLE, n. f. [French. In horfcmanfhip.] Caprioles are 
leaps frma a firma , or fuch as a horfe makes in one and the 
fame place, without advancing forwards, and in fuch a manner, 
that when he is in the air, and height of his leap, he yerks or 
flrikes out with his hinder legs, even and. near. A capriole is 
the moft difficult of all the high manage, or raifed airs. It is 
different from the croupade in this, that the horfe does not fhow 
his {hoes ; and from a balotade, in that he does not yerk out in 
a balotade. Farrier’s Dill. 

Capstan, n.f. [corruptly called capfcrn ; cabefan, Fr.] A cy- 
linder, with levers to wind up any great weight, particulaily 
to raife the anchors. 

The weighing of anchors by the cap/Ian, is alfo new. 

Raleigh' sEJfays. 

No more behold thee turn my watch’s key. 

As feamen at a capjlan anchors weigh. Swift. 

Ca'psular. I a dj. [capfula, Lat.] Hollow like a chell. 

It afeendeth not directly unto the throat, but afeending firfl 
into a capfulary reception of the breaft-bone, it afeendeth again 
into the neck. Browns I uigar Errours. 

Ca'psulate. 7 r ca pf u j a Lat.] Inclofed, or in a box. 
Ca'psulated. J j 1 J 

Seeds, fuch as arc corrupted and flale, will fwim ; and this 
agreeth unto the feeds of plants locked up and capfulated in their 
husks. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iv. c. vi. 

The heart lies immured, or capf dated , in a cartilage, which 
Includes -the heart, as the skull doth the brain. Dcrbani. 

C A'PTAIN. n.f. [capital//, Fr.] 
t. A chief commander. 

Difmay’d not this 

Our captains , Macbeth and Banquo ? Shakefp. Macbeth, 
z. The commander of a company in a regiment. 

A captain ! thefe villains will make the name of captain as 
odious as the word occupy ; therefore captains had need look to 
lt Shaiefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

The grim captain , in a furly tone. 

Cries out, pack~up, ye rafeals, and be gone. Dryden. 

?. The chief commander of a fhip. 

'' The Rhodian captain , relying on his knowledge, and the 
lightnefs of his veil'd, pafTed, in open day, through all the 
guards. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

4. It was anciently written capitain. 

And evermore their cruel capitain . 

Sought with his rafeal routs t’ indofc them round. Fairy .%. 

5. Captain General. The general or commander in chief of an 

6. ^Captain Lieutenant. The commanding officer of the colonel’s 
troop or company, in every regiment. He commands as 

youngeft captain. . 

CVptainry. n.f [from captain.] The power over a certain 

diftridl ; the chieftainfhip. . . r 

There fhould be no rewards taken for captamnes of counties, 

nor no fhares of bifhopricks for nominating of b.fbops 

Spenfer on Ireland. 

Ca'ptainship. n.f. [from captain.] 

1. The rank, quality, or poft of a captain. , 

The lieutenant of the-colonel’s company might well pretend 
to the next vacant captainfiip in the fame regimen . 6 0,1 • 

2. The condition or poll of a chief commander. 

Therefore lb plcale thee to return with us. 

And of our Athens, thine and ours, to take 

The captainjhip. Shakefp T, mo,, 

3. The chieftainfhip of a clan, or government of a certain dii- 

11 To diminifh the Irifh lords, he did abolifh their pretended 
and ufurped captainjhips. Dawes on Ireland. 


CAP 

Captation, n.f [from capto, Lat.J The practice of catch- 
ing favour or applaufe ; courtfhip ; flattery. 

^ ai 7 c ° ntent m y b<^rt fhould be difeovered, without any of 
thofe drefles, or popular captations, which fome men ufe in thrl- 
fpeeches. King Chari*. 

Ca p rtoN. n.f. [from capto, Lat. to take.] The ad of tukinrr 
any perfort by a judicial procefs. • 

CA'P IIOUS. adj. [ca.titux, Fr. captiofus, Lat.] 

1. Given to cavils ; eager to object. 

If he fhew a forwardnefs to be reafoning about things, take 
care, that nobody check this inclination, or miflead it by cap- 
tious or fallacious ways of talking with him. 

2. Infidious ; enfnaring. 

She taught him likewife how to avoid fundry captious and 
tempting queflions, which were like to be asked of him. Bacon. 
Ca'ptiously adv. [from captious.] In a captious manner ; 
with an inclination to objedt. 

Ufe your words as captiovfy as you can, in your arguing on 
one fide, and apply diflindions on the other. ° Lock/. 

Ca'ptiousness. n.f [from captious.] Inclination to find fault ■ 
inclination to objed ; peevifhnels 

Captioufnefs is a fault oppofite to civility ; it often produces 
mifbccoming and provoking exprefiions and carriage. Locke. 
To Ca'ptivate. v. a. [captiver, Fr. captive, Lac.] 

1. To take prifoner ; to bring into bondage. 

How ill befeeming is it in thy fex, 

To triumph like an Amazonian trull. 

Upon their woes, whom fortune captivates ? Shaiefp. H. VI. 

That haft by tyranny thefe many years 
Wafted our country, flain our citizens. 

And fent our fons and hufbands captivate. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
He deferves to be a Have, that is content to have the ratio- 
nal fovereignty of his foul, and the liberty of his will, fo capti- 
vated. K. Charles. 

They ftand firm, keep out the enemy, truth, that would cap- 
tivate or difturb them. Locke. 

2 . To charm ; to overpower with excellence; to fubdue. 

Wifdom enters the laft, and fo captivates him with her ap- 
pearance, that he gives himfelf up to her. Addifon. Guardian. 

3. To enflave ; with to. 

They lay a trap for themfelvcs, and captivate their under- 
ftandings to miftake, falfehood and errour. Locke. 

Captiva'tion. n.f [from captivate.] The ad of taking one 
captive. 

CATTIVE. n.f. [captif Fr. captivus , Lat.] 
j. One taken in war; a prifoner to an enemy. 

You have the captives. 

Who were the oppofites of this day’s ftrife. Shak. K. Lear. 
This is no other than that forced refped a captive pays to 
his conquerour, a Have to his lord. Rogers. 

Free from fhame 

Thy captives : I enfure the penal claim. Pope’s Odyffey. 

2 . It is ufed with to before the captor. 

If thou fay Antony lives, ’tis well. 

Or friends with Crefar, or not captive to him. Shakefp. 

My mother, who the royal feeptre fway’d. 

Was captive to the cruel vidor made. Dryden. 

3. One charmed, or enfnared by beauty or excellence. 

My woman’s heart 

Grofsly grew captive to his honey words. Shak. R'.chardlW. 
Ca'ptive. adj. [ captivus , Lat.] Made prifoner in war; kept 
in bondage or confinement. 

But fate forbids ; the Stygian floods oppofe. 

And with nine circling ftreams the captive fouls inclofe. 

Dryden , Ain. vi. 

To Ca'ptive. v. a. [from the noun. It was ufed formerly 
with the accent on the laft fyllable, but now it is on the firll.] 

• To take prifoner ; to bring into a condition of fervitude. 

But being all defeated fave a few, 

Rather than fly, or be captiv'd, herfelf flic flew. Fairy Q-b. 11. 

Oft lcaveft them to hoftile fword 
Of heathen and profane, their carcafies _ 

To dogs and fowls a prey, or elfe captiv’d. Milton s Agonijl. 

What further fear of danger can there be ? 

Beauty, which captives all things, fets me free. Dryden. 

Still lay the god : the nymph fnrpriz’d, 

Yet, miftrefs of herfelf, devis’d. 

How {he the vagrant might inthral, . 

And captive him, who captives all. rrior. 

CaptiVity. w./I [captiviUy t r. captivitas^ low I ^ u *] 
i. Subjcdion by the fete of war; bondage; fervitude to ene- 
mies. 

This is the ferjeant. 

Who, like a good and hardy foldier, fought 
’Gainft my captivity. j „ ^kefp. A ‘^ LeaT ' 

There in captivity he lets them dwell 
The fpace of feventy years ; then brings them bade ; 
Rememb’ring mercy. Paradtfe Lcf, . xii. - 34 * 

The name of Ormond will be more celebrated m his cajt 
vity, than in his greateft triumphs. Dryden s Fab. Ded 

M by authority, as i. w» 
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kin! of coftml of 

* SSTtl-lfui, there is a way of bringing every thooght 

into taptfoily to the obedience of Cbrift. 

When love’s well timed, tis not a fault to love 
The {Irons, the brave, the virtuous, and the wife. 

Sink in the foft captivity together. *%£ 

Ca'ptor. n.f [from capto, to take, Lat.J He that takes a pn 

foner, or a prize. T -» 

Ca'pture. n.f [capture, Fr. captura, Lat.J 
, The ad or pradice of taking any thing. 

The great fagacity, and many art.hces ufed by birds, in the 
inveftigation and capture of their prey. Dtrham s Phyf Iheol. 

O The thing taken ; a prize. 

Cafu'ched. adj. [from capuce, Fr. a hood.] Covered over as 

" * They °are differently cucullated and capuched upon the head 
and back, and, in the cicada, the eyes are more prominent. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iv. c. in. 

Capuchi'n. n.f A female garment, confifting of a cloak and 
hood, made in imitation of the drefs ot capuchin monks; 

whence its name is derived. 

Car, Char, in the names of places, feem to have relation to the 
Britifh caer, a city. Gibfon's Camden. 

Car. n.f- [car, Welch ; karre, Dut. c/iiet, Sax. carrus, Lat.J 

1 . A fmall carriage of burden, ufually drawn by one horfe or two. 

When a lady comes in a coach to our fliops, it mull be fol- 
lowed by a car loaded with Mr. Wood’s money. Swift. 

2. In poetical language, a chariot ; a chariot of war, or triumph. 

Henry is dead, and never fhall revive ; 

Upon a wooden coffin we attend. 

And death’s difhonourable victory. 

We with our {lately prefence glorify. 

Like captives bound to a triumphant car. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 

Wilt thou afpirc to guide the heav’nly car , 

And with thy daring folly burn the world. Shakefp. 

And the gilded car of day. 

His glowing axle doth allay 

In the fteep Atlantick ftream. Milton. 

See, where he comes, the darling of the war ! 

See millions crouding round the gilded car ! Prior. 

3. The Charles’s wain, or Bear ; a conftellation. 

Ev’ry fixt and ev’ry wand’ring ftar. 

The Pleiads, Hyads, and the Northern Car. Dryden. 

Ca'rabine. ) n. f. [carabine, Fr.] A fmall fort of fire-arm, 
Ca'rbjne. J fhorter than a fufil, and carrying a ball of twenty- 
four in the pound, hung by the light horfe at a belt over the 
left {houlder. It is a kind of medium between the piftol and 
die musket, having its barrel two foot and a half long. 
Caraeini'er. n.f. [from carabine.] A fort of light horfe car- 
rying longer carabines than the reft, and ufed fymetimes on 
foot. Chambers. 

Ca'rack. n.f. [caraca, Spanifh.J A large fhip of burden ; the 
fame with thofe which are now called galleons. 

In which river, the greateft carack of Portugal may ride a- 
float ten miles within the forts. Raleigh. 

The bigger whale like fome huge carack lay. 

Which wanteth fea-room with her foes to play. TValler. 
Ca'racole. n.f. [ caracole , Fr. from caracal. Span, a fnail.J An 
oblique tread, traced out in femi-rounds, changing from one 
hand to another, without obferving a regular ground. 

When the horfe advance to charge in battle, they ride fome- 
times in caracoles, to amufe the enemy, and put them in doubt, 
whedier drey are about to charge them in the front or in the 
flank. Farrier's Did. 

T o Ca'racole. v.n. [from the noun.] To move in caracoles. 
Ca'rat. J r r . t. , 

Ca'ract. V ' f ' £ carat > Fr ‘] 

1. A weight of four grains, with which diamonds are weighed. 

2. A manner of expreffing the finenefs of gold. 

A mark, being an ounce Troy, is divided into twenty-four 
equal parts, called carads, and each carad into four grains; 
by this weight is diftinguifhed the different finenefs of their 
gold ; for, if to the fineft of gold be put two car ads of alloy, 
% both making, when cold, but an ounce, or twenty-four carad s, 
then this gold is faid to be twenty-two carad s fine. Cocker. 

Thou beft of gold, art worft of gold ; 

Other, lefs fine in carat, is more precious. Shakefp. H. IV. 
CARAVAN, n.f. [caravar.nc, Fr. from the Arabick.'] A troop 
or body of merchants or pilgrims, as they travel in the Eaft. 

Set forth 

T heir airy caravan, high over feas 

b lying, and over lands, with mutual wino- 

Lifing their flight. Milton’s Par. Lof, b. vii. 428. 

mnft K? J° fe P h > and thc Blcfl’cd Virgin Mother, had loft their 
n it holy Son, they fought him in the retinues of their kin- 
red, and the caravans of the Galilxan pilgrims. Taylor 

^ Faftwn counr V; \ ft0m caravan ^ A houfe built in the 
'i'h * • C ° Un ri ^ S ^° r t lc rcce P tlon of travellers. 

ten! ™ ‘T Wh ‘ ch re ?, cive thc caravans in Perfia, and the Eaf- 
uiuncs, arc called by the name of caravanfarits. 

Spedator, N 3 289. 


Thc fpacious manfion, like a Turkifli carava/jary, enter- 
tains the vagabond with only bare lodging. ype s_ Letters. 
Ca'ravel. I n.f [caravela. Span.] Alight, round, olu falhion- 
Ca'rvel. ) ed Ihip, with a fquare poop, formerly uied m 
Spain and Portugal. 

Ca'raway. n.f. [carui, Lat.J, A plant. , 

'I bis plant hath winged leaves, cut into fmall fegments, nr.J 
placed oppofitc on thc {talks, having no footflalk ; the petals ot 
the flowers are bifid, and (haped like a heart ; the feeds are 
long, {lender, fmooth, and furrowed. It is fometimes found 
wild in rich moift pafturcs, cfpecially in Holland and L.ncoln- 
fhire. The feeds are ufed in medicine, and likewife in the 

confectionary. ' 

CARBON A'DO. n.f [carbonnade, Fr. from carlo , a coal, i-at.j 

Meat cut crofs, to be broiled upon the coals. 

If I come in his way willingly, let him make a carbonado ox 
me Shakefp. Henry IV: 

To Carbona'do. v. a. [from the noun.] To cut, or hack. 
Draw, you rogue, or I’ll fo carbonado 
Your {hanks. Shakefp. King Leai . 

CARBUNCLE, n.f. [carbunculus, Lat. a little coal.] 

1. A jewel ftiining in the dark, like alighted coal or candle* 

A carbuncle entire, as big as thou art. 

Were not fo ricli a jewel. Shaiefp. Coriolanus. 

His head 

Crefted aloft, and carbuncle his eyes. 

With burnifti’d neck of verdant gold. Par. Lof, b. ix. 

It is commonly related, and believed, that a carbuncle does 
fliinc in the dark like a burning coal; from whence it hath its 
name. Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. 

Carbuncle is a ftone of the ruby kind, of a rich blood-red 
colour. Jl'codward. 

2 . Red fpots or pimples breaking out upon the face or body. 

It was a peftilent fever, but there followed no carbuncle , 
no purple or livid fpots, or the like, the mafs of the blood not 
being tainted. Bacons Henry VII. 

Red Millers, rifing on their paps, appear. 

And flaming carbuncles , and noifomc fweat. Dryden . 

Ca'rb uncled, adj. [from carbuncle.] 

1. Set with carbuncles. 

He gave thee, friend, 

An armour all of gold ; it was a king’s. — 

• — He has deferv’d it, were it carbuncled 

Like holy Phcebus’ car. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

2. Spotted ; deformed with carbuncles. 

Carbu'ncular. adj. [from carbuncle.] Belonging to a car- 
buncle ; red like a carbuncle. 

Carbuncula'tion. n.f. [carbunculatio, Lat.J The blafting 
of thc young buds of trees or plants, either by exccflive heat 
or exccflive cold. Harris. 

Ca'rcanet. n.f. [car can, Fr.] A chain or collar of jewels. 
Say, that I linger’d with you at your fliop. 

To fee the making of her carcanet. Shak. Comedy of Errours. 
I have feen her befet and bedeekt all over with emeralds and 
pearls, and a carcanet about her neck. Hakewell on Providence. 
Ca'rcass. n.f. [carquajfe, Fr.J 

1. A dead body of any animal. 

To blot the honour of the dead, 

And with foul cowardice his carcafs Ihamc, 

Whofe living hands immortaliz’d his name. Fairy £). 1 . ii. 

Where cattle paftur’d late, now fcattcr’d lies. 

With carcajfes and arms, th’ infanguin’d field, 

Deferted. Milton s Par. Lof , b. xi. /. 654. 

If a man vifits his fick friend, in hope of legacy, he is a vul- 
ture, and only waits for the carcafs. ’ Taylor. 

'I he fcaly nations of the fea profound, 

Like Ihipwrcck’d carcajfes, are driv’n aground. Dryden. 

2 . Body ; in a ludicrous fenle. 

Today how many would have given their honours, 

To’ve fav’d their carcajfes? Shakefp. Cymbcline. 

He that finds himlelf in any d i ft r e is , either of carcafs or of 
fortune, {hould deliberate upon the matter, before he pravs for 
a change. L'Ejlrange. 

3. The decayed parts of any thing ; the ruins ; the remains. 

A rotten carcafs of a boat, not rigg’d. 

Nor tackle, fail, nor mail. ° Shakefp. Tempcf. 

4. The main parts, naked, without completion or ornament / ; as 
the walls of a houfe. 

What could be thought a fufficient motive to have had an 
eternal carcafs of an univerfe. wherein the materials and pofi- 


tions of it were eternally laid together ? Hale’s Origin of Mank. 

5. [In gunnery.] A kind of bomb ufually oblong, confifting of a 
fhell or cafe, fometimes of iron, with holes, more commonly of 
a coarfc ftrong fluff, pitched over, and girt with iron hoops, fill- 
ed with combuftibles, and thrown from a mortar. Harris. 

Ca'rcelage. n.f. [from career, Lat.] Prifon fees. Did 

CARCINOMA, ii f [from a crab.] A particular ulcer, 

called a cancer, very difficult to cure. A difordcr likewife 
in thc horny coat of the eye, is thus called by fome writers. 

Carcino'matous. adj. [from carcinoma.] Cancerous Send- 
ing to a cancer. 
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